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though he believes that the realization of some of his proposals lies far 
in the future. This, however, the author, at least by implication, avows. 
One question the skeptical political scientist may still raise even after 
reading to the conclusion of this excellent volume: What assurance 
does the short ballot give of abolishing the politocrat? He came with 
the birth of government and will in all probability continue till the race 
has run its course through all conceivable forms of government. But 
at any rate a simpler form will give the people an easier and more 
direct access to their political institutions. On the whole, the work em- 
bodies sound political thought, and it is certainly an admirable sum- 
mary of the most advanced ideas on government. 

Karl F. Geiser 

The American Year Book. A Record of Events and Progress, 1913. 
Edited by Francis G. "Wickware, B. A., B. Sc., under the di- 
rection of a supervising board representing national learned 
societies. New York and London: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1913. 892 p. $3.00) 
This is the fourth issue of a volume which has made for itself a very 
important place among the reference books of the library. There have 
been a few changes in the subdivision of topics in the various depart 
ments, but in general the character of the work remains unchanged. 
The purpose of the American Year Book is very different from that of 
other annuals of similar name, the content of which is largely made up 
of statistics of elections, the personnel of governments, etc. Instead of 
these, we find statements of the progress made in the various departments 
of human endeavor. Besides the usual chapters on history and gov- 
ernment, there are included excellent discussions of social and economic 
changes, and statements of the progress in the various sciences. Curi- 
ously enough there is, except for a short list of some histories published 
during the year, no account of the progress in historical research to be 
found in the volume, although the interest of the editorial staff seems 
to have been catholic in its selection of the other sciences. The addition 
of an historian to the editorial staff might correct this omission in future 
issues. 

C. "W. A. 

The Economic Utilization of History and other Economic Studies. By 

Henry W. Farnam, professor of economies, Yale University. 

(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Henry 

Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1913. 220 p. $1.25 net) 

Most of the material contained in this volume has been published 

before, as presidential addresses before the Economic Association and 
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the Association for Labor Legislation, but it has been revised and shows 
a unity of treatment and aim which amply justify its republication in 
this form. The first three chapters contain a plea for the application of 
more scientific methods in the study of economic phenomena, and the 
last nine chapters show how these methods may be applied in the various 
fields of labor legislation, business organization, and charity. For the 
historian the first part will have the greatest interest. In these chap- 
ters, the first of which gives its title to the book, Professor Parnam urges 
that economic science, if it is to advance, must apply the experimental 
methods of the natural sciences, and that since it cannot carry on actual 
experiments it must draw upon history for an account of the actual 
working out of economic principles. For this kind of study the history 
of the United States offers peculiar advantages. On this point Professor 
Farnam may be allowed to speak for himself (p. 52) : 

' ' The conception of history as an economic laboratory is quite different 
from the common conception of economic history. History is in the 
main descriptive. It seeks to give us a picture of the past. If it goes 
beyond that, it seldom attempts more than to trace general causes, or 
to lay down a philosophy of history or a theory of historical evolution. 
The economic utilization of history is almost the antithesis of the economic 
interpretation of history, since the latter is seeking a law of history and 
the former, laws of economics. . . . The economist must yet go a step 
further and must use the records of the past as a means of disclosing the 
operation of economic forces." 

In the latter chapters of the book Professor Farnam attempts not 
merely a scientific application of economic principles, but discusses sym- 
pathetically recent progress in labor legislation and social amelioration. 
This part is illumined by the author's wide experience in these matters, 
and there is clearly shown the need in all social work of the same care 
and scientific methods that were urged in economic science. 

The volume is animated by a spirit of service as well as scholarship, 
and is marked by a distinct literary quality. 

E. L. Bogart 

The Independence of the Executive. By Grover Cleveland. [The Staf- 
ford Little Lectures.] (Princeton : Princeton University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 
82 p. $1.00) 

The Government in the Chicago Strike of 1894. By Grover Cleveland. 
[The Stafford Little Lectures.] (Princeton : Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1913. 50 p. $1.00 net) 



